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HOW SOCIAL CLASS VALUES AFFECT TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONS 
John Martin Rich 


Many teachers are concerned to create in their classrooms an 
atmosphere of respect for the basic abilities and rights of each student, 
and honestly aspire to make their classrooms democratic microcosms. 
Such an objective, however, is very difficult to achieve. There are a 
multiplicity of problems confronting teachers in this area, and one of 
the most vexatious of these arises from the teacher’s own, social back- 
ground. This background significantly affects teacher-pupil relations, 
and requires a more extensive examination than it has hitherto 
received. 


At one time most teachers came from working class and farm 
backgrounds, with farm backgrounds predominating. But with the 
rapidly changing demands of a complex, technological society, there 
has been increasing evidence of a somewhat greater heterogeneity of 
teachers. The main shift has occurred in the greater number of teach- 
ers coming from working class homes.as contrasted to farm families.* 
Most studies show that teachers are middle class in their outlook and 
background.” There are sectional differences, but these differences are 
not so great that a pattern does not emerge. 


1Wattenberg, William, et al., “Social Origins of Teachers—Facts from a 
Northern Industrial City,’ Chap. 2 in The Teacher's Role in American Society, 
John Dewey Society Fourteenth Yearbook, Lindley J. Stiles (ed.). 

. 2 Cf.: Whitney, Frederick L., “The Social and Economic Background of 
Teachers Colleges and University Students,” Education, 47. 449-456. 

Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher. N. Y.: American Book Co., 
1939, 

Florence Greenhoe, “Community Contacts and Participation of Teachers.” 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 

John Wesley Best, “A Study of Certain Selected Factors Underlying the 
—— of Teaching as a Profession,” Journal of Experimental Education, 17, 

1-259, -: 
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In the East and the South, where class lines have been estab- 
lished longer, the teachers are usually in the upper-middle 
class, and many of them have risen from the lower-middle 
class families. In the Middle West and West, the teachers 
are usually lower-middle class, and many of them have risen 
from lower-class families.° 


A number of prospective teachers view the profession as a ladder 
for social mobility and, through their social contacts and professional 
responsibilities, attempt to elevate themselves in the social class 
system of their respective communities. In spite of somewhat greater 
diversity of background among teachers in recent years, they continue 
to represent middle class attitudes and foster middle class values and 
manners. By playing this role, teachers are doing two things: “They 
train or seek to train chcildren in middle class manners and skills. 
And they select those children from the middle and lower classes who 
appear to be the best candidates for promotion in the social hier- 
archy.’* Middle class standards of refinement and ambition mean 
more to most teachers than many would care to admit, and, viewing 
students through a middle class perspective, teachers see the world 
through their own value system. From out of such a system values 
are placed on the virtues of work, thrift, and cleanliness along with 
sharply-defined standards of respectability, morality, and sexual be- 
havior. But many public school students, coming from a markedly 
different socio-economic background, adhere to a different set of 
standards, Nor do these students necessarily abhor activities such as 
dishonesty, sexual promiscuity, unruliness, and carelessness in dress 
and speech—at least not in the same social context that is usually con- 
sidered highly taboo for middle class children. In fact, the lower 
class child has a quite different value system than the middle class 
child, and most lower class families would object to the moral maxims 
enunciated above when the implications of these maxims are to 
avoid what middle class people believe to be lower class behavior. 
Lower class parents believe their children are discriminated against 
by children of middle and upper class standing, teachers, administra- 
tors, and school boards. The lower class child finds that the “moral 
standards of the adolescent peer group culture are largely middle class 
standards set by the high school, which is, in turn, run by people with 
middle class values.”® 


3 Warner, Havinghurst, and Loeb, Who Shall be Educated? N. Y.: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944, p. 101. 

4 [bid., p. 107. 

5 Havinghurst and Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality, N. Y.: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949, p. 36. 
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Many teachers, failing to recognize the characteristics and social 
patterns of the lower class child, find that the lower class child is 
a disciplinary problem, lacks motivation, and does not demonstrate 
the manners and morals becoming to youth. This lack of understand- 
ing seems to stem from the fact that “public school teachers typically 
come from middle class families, and because of deficiencies in their 
personal training, strongly tend to judge and shape children by middle 
class standards. In many, if not most cases, these teachers are perhaps 
unaware that this is what they are doing.’ 

Many teachers, unintentionally and without realization of the far- 
reaching consequences, try to get lower class children to adopt a 
code of behavior that is, on the one hand, quite foreign and unnatural 
to them, and, on the other hand, a code whose adoption goes not only 
unrewarded in the home environment, but may, in fact, draw censure 
and rebuke. Many teachers discipline in terms of etiquette and man- 
ners sanctioned by the middle class and, as a result of this inculcation, 
many teachers are dismayed to find their efforts unproductive in 
converting lower class children to their way of behaving. Not realizing 
that the behavior teachers espouse frequently conflicts with what is 
taught in the home and peer groups, teachers persist in this practice. 
As one home economics teacher commented on how she instructs a 
course in textiles: “I try to show them what is right even if they 
can’t always do it. I really do feel sorry for them because of course 
they don’t ail have the money to do it with. Then I try to teach them 
all kinds of etiquette, too.””? And, most likely, this is not an isolated 
occurrence. It all goes to point up the fact that teachers should be 
cognizant that only those lower class families and their children who 
are trying to gain vertical social mobility in the social system will 
consider with any degree of seriousness the teacher’s admonitions 
and urgent pleas. 

But outside the nearly futile attempt to remake the lower class 
child morally, there are many indications that children are not always 
rewarded according to their ability but, instead, in terms of their 
family’s social class position in the community. Community studies 
have shown that “the lower class child must show greater ability to 
be recognized than does the higher class child.”* And even if the 
lower class child displays above-average ability, unless this child is 
considerably superior to the middle and upper class child, he will 





°H. C: Hand, “Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the 
Illinois Secondary School Programs,” Bulletin Number 2, p. 18. 
7 Warner, Havinghurst, and Loeb, op. cit., p. 83. 
8 Ibid., p. 81. 
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not be granted the award or recognition that he deserves. There is a 
short-cut, however, that middle class teachers hold open to lower 
class children. In community studies it has been observed that 
“whenever a lower class child shows in his behavior that he or she 
is quick to learn the middle class standards of acting, the teacher is 
more likely to reward that child.’”® 

In many schools class standing can be judged by the type of high 
school curriculum the student elects. In Jonesville the curriculum is 
divided into College Preparatory, General Course, and the Com- 
mercial Course.?° Most lower class youth, for financial and other 
reasons, do not entertain hopes of attending college, so they enroll 
in the Commercial Course. And, according to one observant senior 
attending Jonesville High School, “If you take the Commercial 
Course, you just don’t rate... . Those that take the College Prepara- 
tory course run the place. .. . The teachers type you in a small school 
and you’re made in classes before you get there. College Preparatory 
kids get the grades and the others take what’s left." Many teachers 
feel that those students preparing for college have greater ability and 
are more highly motivated; or, perhaps, teachers may be satisfying 
their desire to see students reflect the academic values they hold. But 
for whatever reasons for the existence of this situation, the lower 
class youth is the one hurt in the process. In Elmtown’s high school 
the “high grades went to the students from the ‘better’ homes and 
the low ones to the pupils from ‘inadequate’ or unfortunate homes.””” 
After administering intelligence tests, it was found that intelligence 
was associated significantly with the higher classes, but the degree 
of association was insufficient to account for the concentration of 
failures in the lower class. Neither was I.Q. distribution great enough 
to account for all the high grades.1° 

This paper is not an attempt to chastise teachers en masse, and 
neither has an attempt been made to delimit the extent of such prac- 
tices described herein; rather, an effort has been made to point out 
the problems of the lower class child in many public schools. And 
whenever these problems exist, teachers, in their own way, can do 
something about it. This raises the question: “What exactly can 
teachers do?” First of all, many teachers need to develop a better 


9 Ibid. 

10 Warner, Democracy in Jonesville. N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, p. 207. 

11 Jbid. . 

12 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. N. Y.: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1949, p. 172. 

13 Jbid., pp. 174-175. 
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understanding of the American class structure and the social structure 
in their own communities, With this knowledge they will be more 
sensitive to the problems of lower class children, and they will be 
able to reflect in their behavior fruitful approaches to the solution of 
these problems. And by gaining an understanding of social classes, 
teachers will assume a more realistic outlook on social mobility by 
recognizing that many teachers impose their own value system on 
lower class youth in the mistaken belief that sociat mobility is equally 
open to everyone. Another thing that can be done is for the teaching 
profession to recruit from a wider representation of social classes in 
order that the content of the school program may be more reflective 
of American culture and its values. Finally, before improved inter- 
group understanding of social class behavior can be promoted among 
students, the teacher must have a clearer and more realistic concep- 
tion himself. Then the teacher can place this understanding in the 
service of a democratic classroom atmosphere in which respect for 
the basic abilities and rights of each student is continuously nurtured 
and encouraged. 


John Martin Rich is Assistant Professor of Education, the University 
of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin Tennessee. 





AN ANALYSIS OF FACULTY PERSONNEL POLICIES IN TWELVE 
SELECTED COLLEGES OF GEORGIA* 


C. W. Pettigrew 


It is well accepted that sound personnel policies have important 
effects upon the long-range strength of a college faculty. It is further 
accepted that a college is no stronger than its faculty. To improve 
faculty personnel policies is to effect the over-all strengthening of 
the institution. 

Take an even dozen outstanding colleges. Be certain to see that 
large institutions—small institutions, old institutions—young institu- 
tions, private institutions—public institutions, well endowed institu- 
tions—less well endowed institutions, coeducational institutions—non- 
coeducational institutions, urban institutions—rural institutions, 
are all represented in the sampling. Submit them to an exhaustive 
eight-page questionnaire test on faculty personnel policies. Score the 
test, tabulate results then see what conclusions of interest to these 
and other colleges may be drawn relative to teacher personnel 
programs. 

For twelve colleges in Georgia distinguished by their services, this 
was done. The faculty personnel areas of Recruitment, Appointment, 
Orientation, Tenure, Rank, Promotion, Leave, Turnover, Salary, 
Insurance, Retirement and General Working Conditions and Welfare 
were included for consideration. 

More than half of the colleges have no planned programs for 
orientating incoming teachers. Some of the colleges that manifest a 
concern about faculty orientation largely depend upon interested col- 
leagues to do the job. While this practice has merit, it is unreliable, 
whimsical, and unsystematic. And certainly it should not be the sole 
or major plan of promoting teacher orientation. 

These suggestions, therefore, are pertinent: 

1. Teacher-recruitment is in need of more and careful consideration. 

2. The possibility of faculty representation in the appointment process 
should be studied. 

3. The value of sympathetic and planned measures of faculty orienta- 
tion appears too great to be left to chance. 


TENURE, RANK AND PROMOTION 
Tenure is available in all of these institutions although probation 
is necessary for all teacher personnel. These colleges prefer for the 
most part, that their tenure programs be formulated by administrative 


* Conclusions drawn from unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., 1958. 
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officers, whenever this responsibility becomes that of the institution 
rather than that of the governing body. Faculty members are involved 
in this work only to a minor extent. 

All twelve colleges rank their teaching personnel and usually term 
a promotion as advancement in rank. Experience, degrees and research 
lead in influencing promotions. 


These points seem to prevail: 

. All teachers work under a tenure system. 

. They are exposed to periods of probation. 

. The average period of probation is a little short of three years. 

. The most popular length of probation is two years. 

. The formulation of tenure policies appears to be a function of the 
governing bodies. 

. Promotions are most likely for experienced personnel possessing 
degrees and showing competency in research. 

. The value of membership in learned societies has little influence 
in promotion. 

. There is little agreement among the colleges as to those qualifica- 
tions considered as best determinants of promotion. 

. Research and scholarly work, however, is the one qualification of 
promotion on which there is almost total agreement. 


LEAVE, TURNOVER AND SALARY 


All institutions make provisions for granting leaves of absence. 
Not all, however, have official policies which govern them. Some give 
financial assistance to some persons granted leaves for professional 
improvement but the frequency, amount, purpose, and length of 
time for which such aid is given vary with each institution, and may 
follow no set plan. It would, therefore, seem hardly advisable that 
teaching personnel of these institutions should depend too heavily 
upon the faculty personnel programs of these colleges for a consistent 
pattern of professional improvement through the medium of leaves. 

Provision for sick leave in these institutions is inadequate. While 
indications are that the employee’s welfare will be attended to in the 
event of a crisis, the absence of policy fosters paternalism and fails 
to under-gird professional pride and dignity. 

The turnover of teachers in these colleges is low and in several 
institutions it is very low. While there are many reasons contributing 
to teacher separation, most teachers left to take similar or related 
positions in other situations. Whether such separations were activated 
on the part of the teacher or prompted by the institution was not 
ascertained. 
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Almost all the schools of this study have no established salary 
policy. On the other hand, most have ranges according to rank, and 
rank largely influences the pay scale in these colleges. Where there 
were salary ranges, there is usually overlapping in the ranks. Two- 
thirds of the colleges give increments in pay. 

It may be pointed out, then, that: 

1. Policies in many of these institutions are lacking regarding the 
granting of leaves. 
2. If this particular year may be used as a barometer, teachers usually 
continue with these colleges for relatively long periods of service. 
. Teachers may not expect a well-defined salary policy in an over- 
whelming majority of these colleges, but there are salary schedules 
by rank and some provisions for periodic increments. 


INSURANCE AND RETIREMENT 


The percentage of colleges in this study providing group insur- 
ance is considerably higher than those revealed in other fairly recent 
studies. The importance of such a plan therefore would seem to 
indicate its practical value for all of the colleges. 

There appears to be a decided need for research and study into 
the very important matter of determining the best approximate age 
for retirement. Many colleges seem to be at a loss as to (1) what isa 
suitable retirement age and (2) upon what basis is this age determined. 

In practically all of the situations studied, it appears that payments 
to retirants are insufficient. It seems fairly evident that the planning 
of these systems in their retirement programs has not kept pace with 
the value of the dollar. Such plans as these presuppose that retirants 
can and are making private financial arrangements for the day they 
are no longer on full pay. These highly desirable plans, however, 
when viewed in the light of current faculty salaries of these institu- 
tions, are not realistic. Although retirement plans indicate an increase 
in benefits for retirants, either larger contributions to the retirement 
fund or greater returns from investments appear necessary. Therefore: 
1. Group insurance does not appear to be used to its optimum ad- 

vantage. 

2. Research and study seem needed on the matter of a suitable retire- 
ment age. 

3. Retirement systems would seem to have much to gain from a re- 
evaluation of present plans. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK AND WELFARE 


Although some few institutions need to re-adjust their teaching 
load, the average teaching load seems quite satisfactory. Also, the 
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majority of the colleges do allow for duties other than teaching hours 
to count in determining the work load. There is the indication that 
more and more will teachers be allowed credit toward their work load 
for many hours of duty performed extra of classroom assignments. 

Approximately one teacher out of every three holds the doctoral 
degree and almost two out of every three hold the master’s degree 
in these institutions. There seems to be no set formula or pattern of 
degree distribution common to all colleges. One institution for ex- 
ample, has approximately half of the faculty with the doctoral degree. 
One has more than half, and several with varying numbers but all 
others have less than half. 

Encouragement to faculty members to do research seems to be 
minimal. The fact that there are only three institutions publishing 
research journals or bulletins indicates the dearth of research activity 
going on in the subject colleges. 


These conclusions may therefore be drawn: 


. The average teaching load in terms of semester hours appears 
satisfactory. 

. Teacher duties extra of classroom responsibilities seem to figure 
more and more in determining the teacher work load. 

. There is no set pattern of degree distribution in the various 
faculties. 

. There does not appear to be enough encouragement to faculty 
members to do research. Possibly there should be more research 
journals and other manifestations of research activity. 

. While study leaves are important, there are other means of provid- 
ing professional growth for faculty members that should be given 
more consideration. 

. Benefits like secretarial assistance and recreation are not provided 
extensively for faculty members. 

. There is evidenced effort of these institutions to process in some 
manner problems of the teaching personnel. All, however, indicate 

_ that such is left to a person or persons already engaged in other 
major duties. 


Since this is so vital, it appears that a trained person or personnel 
given this as a major responsibility is needed. 


“The average institution” of this study has given evidence of hav- 
ing planned for and worked on most of the multifarious facets of 
faculty pefsonnel policies as presented in this study. The concern 
for teacher and institutional benefits is obvious in many areas, and 
advances in the last century—and even in the last decade—are note- 
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worthy. Still, and in a general sense, there is often in evidence the 
fact that over-all meaningful, coordinated and long-range planning has 
not played a major part in the establishment of the total personnel 
program of these colleges. Over-all planning seems missing inasmuch 
as some areas of the program show signs of having had hardly any 
consideration while others show up in creditable fashion. Meaningful 
planning appears restricted since faculty participation in policy mak- 
ing is only mildly evident. Coordinated planning apparently is lacking 
because the administration of the program and responsibility for it 
rest on too many different persons with too little cohesion in work 
practices. Finally, long-range planning does not seem too evident as 
reflected in the observation that not a great deal is being done by 
these institutions in the area of faculty recruitment. 

Faculty recruitment in all of its ramifications cuts so heavily into 
most, if not all, of personnel policy that a long-range program may 
never become fully effective unless increased consideration for and 
attention to this significant phase of a personnel program is given. 

One final observation might call attention to the scarcity of formal 
written policies. At present an unbusinesslike, expeditious condition 
seems to prevail. 


C. W. Pettigrew is Director, Field Services and Professor of Education, 
Albany State College, Albany, Georgia. 





THEORY AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Raymond A. Mulligan 


The term theory is generally employed to denote the analysis of 
data in an effort to discover assumed underlying general principles. 
Social theory is a search for abstract principles that will make concrete 
empirical social phenomena understandable, while sociological theory 
is more specifically concerned with general principles that lead to an 
explanation and understanding of social relationships. 

The theoretical sociologist is principally interested in describing 
the social processes by virtue of which society exists. He attempts to 
discover a coherent body of principles that will enable him to predict, 
not in the sense of foretelling the nature of coming events, but in the 
sense that given certain conditions and relations, other events will 
follow. 

The problems of scientific sociology are of a dual nature (1) Prob- 
lems relating to group life, and (2) problems relating to the social 
development of human personality. These two aspects of social phe- 
nomena are interrelated in empirical reality. The socialized individual 
is a product of social life and is a member of society to the extent 
that he strives to form himself inwardly and outwardly as a personi- 
fication of the purpose, aims, and values of society.’ 

The sociological school of criminology holds that criminal behavior 
results from, the same processes as other behavior. This school recog- 
nizes that both personality and social relationships must be taken into 
account in the explanation of criminal behavior.? From a scientific 
point of view, there is no advantage in contaminating the intrinsic 
nature of particular lines of conduct by introducing arbitrary stand- 
ards of value into the processes of interaction from which modes of 
conduct emerge, Accordingly, the thesis of the present paper is that 
the individual juvenile delinquent is a product of the same processes 
that produce the non-delinquent child. The difference between delin- 
quent and conventional behavior is that the former is judged officially 
by’society to be undesirable. A theory of juvenile delinquency should 
thus explain all social behavior. 

The use of “society” as a concept is acceptable only when it is 
explicitly stated that it is a completely verbal one, a dynamic happen- 
ing or a process. Society cannot exist by itself, It requires interacting 
individuals to support its existence. Sociology is interested in inter- 


1See E. D. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology, N. Y. 1941. 
2E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Sociology, Philadelphia, 1947, pp. 55-56. 
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acting men and is concerned with concrete, factual conditions that 
actualize interaction in time and space. 

Society consists of an involved and tangled network of social 
relationships between men, or influences of men upon men. Society 
is a chain of occurrences flowing along with time. It refers not to a 
thing but to a process; it refers not to human beings but to what 
goes on among associates. Just as life is not a thing but a process of 
living, so society is not a thing but a process of associating.* 

If society is made up of a web of vibrating, rhythmic, and changing 
social relationships that is a dynamic whole, and is a process of 
being, it follows that its interacting individuals must also be origin- 
ators, reciprocators, and receivers of interaction. If society is a 
dynamic web of social relationships, its: members are no less dynamic 
in engaging in these relationships. Juvenile delinquency, if it is to be 
explained individually, will have to be explained in dynamic terms 
that are in keeping with the nature of society. 

Through the process of socialization society attempts to internalize 
in its individual members certain norms and ideals. Socialization is 
a term which denotes the process through which the individual goes 
in acquiring patterns of behavior, habits, attitudes, and ideas of the 
society into which he is born. For the purposes of this paper, an 
internalized value is one that determines an individual’s behavior 
in all social situations that activate the value. For example, many 
individuals through the process of socialization have internalized the 
value of not eating human flesh. Under no conditions will these 
individuals eat human flesh even if they are faced with starvation. 
By a social value we mean “any datum having empirical content 
accessible to the members of some social group and a meaning with 
regard to which it is or may be an object of activity.’ 

Individuals have the power of making selections from the values 
presented by their social groups. They are not mere automatons of a 
group and are capable of forming their own unique configuration of 
social values. Consequently, individuals do not internalize all the 
ideal values of society. In the absence of internalization of values 
behavior may be regulated by group pressures. 

The behavior of an individual in a given social situation may be 
due to the presence or absence of group pressures or to internalized 
values. If a particular value is temperamental the individual will 


3 See L. Von Wiese and H. Becker, Systematic Sociology, N. Y. 1932. 
4 W. T. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, vol. I, second edition, Boston, 1919, pp. 21-22. 
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respond to it only in activating social situations that involve group 
pressures. If the value is internalized the individual will respond to it 
in all social situations invoking it regardless of the presence or absence 
of group pressures. 

According to the above theory social behavior in general and 
juvenile delinquency in particular results from the interaction of an 
individual’s temperamentalized-internalized value system and social 
situations that have been evaluated in terms of the value system. 
An individual’s experience in a social situation is never one-sided. 
What his value system at any moment in time has become will deter- 
mine how the social situation is experienced. In other words, when 
a juvenile with a temperamental value of omission or commission that 
has been defined by society as being contrary to its official norms 
interacts with a social situation that he considers as activating and 
complementing the value, behavior defined as juvenile delinquency 
results. 

In the light of the above discussions we may entertain the hypo- 
thesis that most individuals have relatively few internalized values, 
and that their various values are spread along a continuum repre- 
senting various degrees of approach to internalization. The closer 
a value is to internalization the more unusual will be the social 
situation that will complement and activate the negative aspects of 
the value as the individual reacts to situations in terms of his value 
system. 

As the child matures, certain of his internalized values may be- 
come temperamental, and vice versa, due to socio-psychological 
experiences, maturation, education, unique experiences, and differen- 
tial association. However, the individual’s system appears to become 
more rigid with time especially if his experiences tend to be limited 
to a network of relatively stable social relationships. 

Several studies have revealed the association of juvenile delin- 
quency with such general social situations as broken homes, urban 
living, and low socio-economic background. Other studies claim a 
cohesion between juvenile delinquency and low test-intelligence, sub- 
cultures, race, nationality, ecological areas, and disfunctioning 
endocrine glands. If one assumes that these findings for our society 
are universal, valid, and reliable, at best they are only partial ex- 
planations. The majority of children falling into any one of these 


5See A. L. Porterfield, “Delinquency and Its Outcome in Court and Col- 
lege,” American Journal of Sociology, 49 (Nov. 1943), pp. 199-204, for the 
widespread incidence of certain occasional offenses. 
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categories, at least officially, are not delinquents. However, we may 
say that these categories are related to juvenile delinquency only in 
those instances where it can be demonstrated that they affect the 
internalization of social values and/or contribute to the creation and 
continuity of nonconventional social situations that tolerate behavior 
contrary to the norms of official society. 

The problem of maintaining order in society is one of conditioning 
the individual so that his values will be in harmony with the basic 
values of society. However, the basic norms of a society can never 
take care of the particulars of every social situation, but prescribe 
principles within the wider range of conduct, leaving to the individual 
the decision of evaluating the social situation.* 

The family is said to form the basis of the child’s value system 
and develops lasting life-patterns, which, if they coincide with those 
of the larger community, prepare the child for conventional social 
living. The family is perported to be the most effective transmitter 
of attitudes and values. Discipline, precept, and example play a 
prominent part in the transmission of familial attitudes and values. 
Ideally the child should learn to internalize the values of the larger 
community within the family. 

The family is potentially the most effective agency of social con- 
trol. It has almost exclusive contact with the child during the period 
of greatest plasticity, and continued primary contacts over a period 
of several years. However, the problem of control within the family 
varies greatly. Some families are poorly integrated, while others are 
well integrated.” 

Home discipline fails most frequently because of indifference and 
neglect. No effort is made in many homes to train or control the 
children. In our society of constant social change parental values 
often prove inadequate because many parents have no definite stand- 
ards; some fail to keep pace with societal change, while others have 
interests that are not concerned with child rearing. 

Several studies have revealed the importance of parental attitudes 
in influencing the behavior of children. For example it has been 
reported that parental attitudes are more influential than the physical 
environment of the home; maladjustment in children tends to be 
associated with harmful attitudes of parents, while helpful parental 
attitudes have a reverse effect; children’s attitudes toward right and 
wrong are more closely associated with their parents’ attitudes toward 


6 R. Maclver, Society, New York, 1937, pp. 383-388. 
7E. H. Sutherland, op. cit., pp. 153-171. 
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right and wrong, than with other groups outside of the home; and 
families in which one or both parents are regular members of a 
church affect the religious behavior of children in later life.* 


Ideally the child should learn to internalize the values of the 
larger community within the family. For a variety of reasons many 
children are not reared under ideal familial conditions. Differences 
in child rearing take place among families in our society. We have 
demoralized families, rejected children, over-protected children, chil- 
dren living in families which are in state of constant tension, friction, 
and frustration. Such social relationships within a family militate 
against the internalization of socially acceptable attitudes and values 
in the child, if we assume that all parents are aware and interested 
in such values. 


Strict supervision of children is said to be a middle class pattern. 
It is said that middle class children are protected against early 
pleasure behavior, are subjected to close and consistent discipline, 
and the value of education is constantly impressed upon them.® The 
value of education and society’s ideal values concerning sexual be- 
havior are accepted to such a degree by middle class children that 
by the time of late adolescence behavior in these areas can be pro- 
jected for early adult life.?° 


On the other hand, it has been pointed out that lower class chil- 
dren for the most part are given less supervision and greater freedom 
of activity in comparison with upper class children. The former have 
relative freedom in the choice of companions, recreation, distance 
from home, sexual and educational behavior and are not strictly 
supervised by their parents. On the basis of these limited findings 
we may entertain the hypothesis that the primary reason lower class 
children are over-represented in official juvenile delinquency statistics 
(the differential implementation of justice not withstanding) is due 
to the fact that they are more apt in comparison with the other 
social classes to be reared under family and community conditions 
that do not promote the internalization of social norms. 

If the child does not learn to internalize social values and norms 


8 See F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions, New York, 
1935, pp. 85-103. 

9See A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, “Social Class and Color Differences 
in Child Rearing, American Sociological Review, 11 (Dec., 1946), pp. 698-710, 
and James Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development, 1948, pp. 284-286 
and 303-306. 

10 A. C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadelphia, 
1948, Chapter 10. 
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in the family, it does not follow that his behavior outside of the home 
will be of a delinquent nature. Part of the social life with which a 
child comes in contact in the community may be conventional, and 
part of it may be nonconventional depending on the community or 
neighborhood in which the child lives. Several studies have revealed 
the existence of a differential spacial distribution of juvenile delin- 
quency in various communities and ecological areas. The child with 
few internalized social values does not necessarily become delinquent, 
especially if he interacts with conventional play and neighborhood 
groups. The child with internalized values will tend to avoid non- 
conventional groups, as they do not provide satisfying experiences 
in light of his value system. The child in the process of internalizing 
social values, whether he lives in the slums or in a middle class 
neighborhood, may be helped along in the process if he is permitted 
only to interact with conventional groups in the community or 
neighborhood. However, for many reasons all parents are not able 
or willing to assume this close supervision of their children outside 
of the home. 

According to the above analysis, juvenile delinquency results when 
the following interacting conditions are present: (1) a juvenile with 
a temperamental value of omission or commission; (2) a social situa- 
tion that activates the value; and, (3) the resulting behavior is defined 
officially by society to be delinquent. 

The most fruitful and far reaching point at which society might 
attempt to control juvenile delinquency, although perhaps the most 
difficult, would be that of the interpersonal conditions of family 
relationships. Defective discipline and vicious examples within the 
family have been found to be more significant in promoting juvenile 
delinquency than broken homes and poverty.™* Such conditions within 
the family do not promote the internalization of community-wide 
social values. The emotional tone of the home, the behavior and 
attitudes of parents toward the child, the presence of love and affec- 
tion for the child; in short the kind of personal relationships within 
the family determine the effectiveness of socialization and the inter- 
nalization of social values for the child. As long as we continue to 
have families that fail to completely socialize the child, we will 
continue to have the seeds of juvenile delinquency in our society. 

Everything that happens on a group oriented basis outside of the 
home constitutes a possible nonconventional social situation in the 
experience and socialization of the child. Personal contact and partici- 


11 Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, N. Y., 1925, pp. 60-98. 
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pation in neighborhood groups have more significance for the child 
than more indirect contacts of the larger community."? Attitudes and 
values are effectively transmitted through the personal relationships 
of neighborhood groups, especially when the child emotionally identi- 
fies with such groups. In ecological areas of high rates of official 
delinquency a child has a better chance of coming in contact with 
nonconventional groups than with conventional groups in comparison 
with other areas. In areas with low rates of official delinquency non- 
conventional groups may appear if enough families in the area fail 
to internalize in their children conventional values. 

It has been pointed out that the problem of control of delinquency 
in nonconventional groups is to make conventional behavior more 
attractive than nonconventional behavior through indigeneous leader- 
ship and the pull of group selected activities. The effectiveness of 
such a program depends upon the rigidity of the value system of the 
delinquents involved and the degree of internalization of the values 
in question. However, membership in a particular group does not 
control the behavior of an individual in all social situations. The best 
society can do is to attempt to control certain obvious social situations 
and, thus, make it more difficult for the individual with temperamental 
values to act in a nonconventional manner. Society cannot control 
every possible social situation, and, too, individuals with tempera- 
mental values can always create social situations that give vent to 
their values. 

The third approach to the possible control of juvenile delinquency 
might lie in the field of our juvenile codes. In our highly urbanized 
society of secondary groups it is unlikely that any of our juvenile 
codes will be repealed in order to limit the official definition of juvenile 
delinquency and, thus, reduce its extent. Juvenile codes appear to be 
a function of a society of impersonal and changing social relationships. 
In many jurisdictions the codes are so vague in their definition of 
delinquency that almost any child could at one time or another be 
judged delinquent. In many cases a child could just as well be de- 
clared neglected and placed in a foster home or children’s home, if 
necessary, instead of being labeled a delinquent. On the other hand, 
we do have cases of neglected children being committed to institutions 
for juvenile delinquents due to the lack of child-caring services and 
facilities in given communities and states, The introduction of quali- 
fied and trained diagnosticians and interpreters of our juvenile codes 


12H. D. McKay, “The Neighborhood and Child Conduct,” The Annals, 
261 (Jan., 1949), pp. 32-41. 
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into the juvenile court system, to replace those functionaries who 
operate mostly on the basis of folklore and institutionalized common 
sense, may well affect to a certain extent the rate of official juvenile 
delinquency in our society. 


Raymond A. Mulligan is Acting Head of the Department of Sociology, the 
University of Arizona at Tucson. 























SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION* 


Halbert L. Dunn 


The fundamentals of community organization should be rooted 
primarily in the requirements for healthy family living. So many 
health and social problems arise from inadequate living conditions or 
distorted values within the family structure that it is essential to 
establish community patterns compatible with high-level wellness 
for the family as a whole and for its members as individuals. 

What kinds of designs, standards, and methods of community 
development are conducive to high-level wellness for the individual 
and the family? Some of the answers emerge from a brief considera- 
tion of: (1). the principal social changes which have taken place over 
the past century; (2) the emergent spiral of life through which each 
individual must develop in order to arrive at full maturity and con- 
tribute to his society and to human culture; and (3) the needs for 
healthy living which are the individual’s essential relationship to the 
natural, biological, and socio-economic environment in which he finds 
himself. 


1, SOCIAL CHANGES 


a. It is a shrinking world. Communication time has shrunk almost 
to the vanishing point. Knowledge of events can span the world in 
seconds and become known to the masses in a matter of hours. 
Travel time to the farthermost reaches of the earth has diminished 
from years and months to a matter of days and hours, 

b. It is a crowded world. The medical and health sciences, un- 
leashed in an all-out assault upon disease and death, have brought 
about generally falling death rates without a corresponding reduction 
in birth rates. The consequent “epidemic of population growth’ has 
reached towering proportions in many parts of the world and brings 
with it new health problems arising from population pressures and 
the scarcities of materials and living space. It is particularly important 
to realize that the high mobility of the United States population adds 
to our need for space in this country; i.e., for fewer persons per unit 
of area. 

c. It is a world striving for higher standards of living. In the 
United States, an ever-increasing standard of living has stimulated 
the produttion of more and more luxuries, which promptly become 


* Based on a talk given on June 12, 1958, before the Fourteenth Annual 
Institute of Community Leadership, Syracuse, New York. 
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necessities of daily living and require ever greater per-capita con- 
sumption of raw materials, This has involved a rapid shrinkage of 
the national resource base to supply the materials for the ravenous 
maw of our industrial machine, with the related, almost constant 
price rise—the so-called “creeping inflation.” Likewise, it has 
‘brought us into direct competition for natural resources with other 
nations striving to raise the standard of living for their peoples. 

d. It is an older world, The revolution brought about by the 
sciences of medicine and health is resulting in relatively more people 
living to an older age. In the United States, a rapid change in popula- 
tion composition has taken place from one largely made up of the 
younger and middle ages to one heavily weighted by older persons. 

e. It is a@ world of mounting tensions. The tempo of modern life 
and its demands on the human being and his society are steadily in- 
creasing with no corresponding readjustment and strengthening of 
the inner man and the fabric of his social organizations. This in- 
creased tempo with its greater demands is particularly characteristic 


of the so-called “urban sprawl,” fringing the great metropolitan: 


areas. 
f. The ecology of the world is shifting due to population growth 


and spread of urbanization. The impact of population increase and 
of the spreading culture of man upon other life forms is but poorly 
appreciated as yet. Certain major life forms are disappearing from 
the world, and “. . . the noxious bacteria and the viruses have 
enormously profited from the abundance of human material which, 
crudely speaking lessens the distance that they must travel between 
one meal and the next.” The present concern over staphylococcus 
infections in hospitals is an, apt illustration. 

g. It is a world of changing value attributes, A widespread and 
fundamental shift over the last century has occurred in the character 
of the value attributes held by the rank and file of the Nation’s 
people. This shift has been from values arising largely out of the 
relatively simple, secure, and family-oriented community life of the 
mid-19th century to an emphasis on values rooted in the complex, 
relatively insecure, and highly materialistic urban patterns of life of 
the mid-20th century. 

h. There has been a shift in polarity from, posite to negative 
aims. By and large, the people of the United States are no longer 
fighting for something, that is, unless one regards fighting to keep 


1The Limits of Mankind, by R. A. Piddington. John Wright & Sons, 
Ltd., 1956, p. 32. 
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the status quo as fighting for something. On the whole, we like our 
lot in life and feel reasonably secure. Consequently, our normal re- 
action to threatening situations tends to take the form of being against 
almost anything which promises to disturb our peace of mind or 
upset our favored position in the world. Thus, the invigorating 
stimulus of being dynamically for some positive cause or goal is lost 
‘to us, with a consequent diminution of creative activities. 


2. THE EMERGENT SPIRAL OF LIFE 


According to D’Arcy Thompson, “The spiral is a curve which, 
starting from a point of origin, continually diminishes its curvature 
as it recedes from that point.”? The spiral returns upon itself, but in 
a constantly widening path. Consequently, it is peculiarly descrip- 
tive of the manner in which the individual, born of love, progresses 
from the point of union of two calls, throughout a long, expanding 
period of growth, to adulthood. During about one-third of his life 
span, the human being is shielded from the impact of a harsh environ- 
ment, to a greater or lesser degree, by love and care, more continu- 
ously applied than that given to any other form of life. Protected 
from every shock in the warm security of intrauterine life, this life 
form emerges at birth into the absolute security of mother love, 
learns about “other people” through the loving indulgence of family 
members, and then when he is able to toddle, opens the door to the 
beckoning outer world of broadened contacts and experiences. It is 
the shield of love over so large a proportion of his life that has given 
man the opportunity to imagine, play, mimic, invent language and 
symbols, and develop his value attributes so that his dreams can be 
transformed through creative expression into the realities of human 
culture of the modern world. 


a. Significance of value attributes. The capacity of man to sense 
value in the quality of his experience is probably the most funda- 
mental and unique characteristic of man. All human needs, desires, 
and aspirations are permeated with value attributes. The plastic 
mind of the very young child is particularly receptive to values held 
by family members and-_by his companions of the preschool and grade 
school periods, Consequently, it is during this early period of life 
that the polarity between the imaginative and creative mind of youth 
and the maturity, experience, and wisdom of the older person needs 
to be reestablished and strengthened. It is at this age that apprecia- 


2 On Growth and Form, by D’Arcy W. Thompson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, p. 748. 
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tion of social and cultural values and a vital interest in the life 
process itself must be firmly rooted if our children are to become 
socially-oriented adults. It is through well families and well com- 
munities that juvenile delinquency, crime, and much of illness can 
be prevented and that the value attributes of human freedom and 
responsible citizenship are established. 

b. Heritage of the individual entering life. The endowment of each 
individual entering life is made up of a three-fold heritage: the 
biological heritage, transmitted to him at conception through the 
characteristics contained in the chemical arrangements of his genes 
and stamped into the enzymes of his tissues; the social heritage into 
which he is born and to which he must adapt, to a greater or lesser 
degree, in order to achieve security in society and respect from his 
fellow men; and the conceptual heritage, which is the sum total of 
knowledge and accumulated wisdom available to him from his par- 
ents, teachers, and associates and from those who have lived before. 

It is access to the conceptual heritage which is particularly 
threatened in our society. Perhaps there is nothing more important 
to a free society and to well minds than that open channels of 
communication be maintained and that access to relevant information 
be made freely available to all. The strength of science rests upon 
its dedication to the search for ultimate truth and upon its discipline 
of approaching such truth through, successive approximations. In the 
society of today, however, the search for ultimate answers is fre- 
quently blocked. Due to the rapid advance of the physical sciences, 
heads of organizations possess control over a vast network of the 
social structure, through command of sources of knowledge, science, 
channels of communication, and temporal power. This gives them 
leverage to block or warp thoughtways, limit creative expression, 
and, in general, control people. Yet, it is apparent that the mind 
cannot do a good job of solving daily problems unless it has access 
to information. Communication channels cannot be closed if we are 
to have a high level of wellness. The healthy individual needs a 
community which will ensure freedom from rule by fear and relative 
immunity from the extremes of social coercion. 

c. Growth toward maturity. Life is a process of growth, first 
through birth and maturation— the process whereby organic func- 
tions come into existence and develop independently of learning — 
and then through growth on toward full maturity, “Full maturity” 
as here used implies the expression of self through the full use of 
one’s talents, capacities, and potentials, together with the shouldering 
of responsibilities which this self-expression entails. Creative expres- 
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sion on the part of the individual is essential to the full realization 
of self. An outpouring of love and altruism toward others in one 
sense can be interpreted as a reexpression, spiralwise, of the tender 
matrix which sheltered the individual in his early years and per- 
mitted him to move toward the fulfillment of his imaginings and his 
aspirations. The combination of these two — creative altruism — be- 
comes the magnetic field of force capable of binding together the 
human race in unity and in wholeness. ‘ 

The “well community” is one offering an environment which 
permits and encourages the individuals composing it to grow to full 
maturity and which utilizes for social betterment the maturity avail- 
able in its ranks. 

d. The later years of living. It is in the later years of life that the 
individual potentially can reach his supreme achievement — the ful- 
fillment of his responsibility to his society, to human culture, and to 
his guardianship of the life process itself. 

_ The community has a vital role to play in redefining the basic 
concept of retirement, to make it the age at which the individual 
directs the major part of his time and energy into a period of service, 
dedicated to the enhancement of his society and of man’s culture. It 
should not be difficult to transmute the dismal outlook that now so 
often faces the older persons at retirement —i.e., of a life which to 
all intents and purposes is no longer useful to society —into an 
exciting adventure of positive living and active contribution. In view 
of the slowing down of matabolism due to aging, this would usually 
mean that the older individual would welcome the opportunity to 
devote his efforts, experience, and wisdom to the furthering of well 
families and the enhancement of value attributes in the children 
of the community. The community for its part needs to offer the 
older person a place of dignity, the assurance of relative security, and 
a sheltered area in which to live. 


3. THE NEEDS FOR HEALTHY LIVING 


In order to concretize the goal of high-level wellness, it is essential 
to shift from considering sickness and wellness as a dichotomy toward 
thinking of disease and health as a graduated scale. Since this con- 
cept has been developed elsewhere in some detail,® it will be sufficient 
here to state that “wellness” is defined as a wide range of good 
health, commencing at a condition just free of sickness and extending 
to a performance output of maximum potential. It is necessary also 


3 “High-Level Wellness for Man and Society,” by Halbert L. Dunn. 
American Journal of Public Health, 1958 (in press). 
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to realize that the level of wellness of the individual is influenced by 
the total environment — physical, biological, and social —in which 
he finds himself and lives out his life. 

a. Unity of body, mind, and spirit. For most of us, reared in the 
Western culture, a deep cleavage has existed between the realm of 
the spirit and that of the body. We have tended to subdivide the 
study of man into three major areas — the body, primarily the con- 
cern of the physician; the mind, largely the concern of the educator, 
psychologist, and psychiatrist ; and the spirit, entrusted to the custody 
of the religious preceptors, Similarly, we have been inclined to con- 
sign the development and maintenance of man’s physical, social, and 
economic environment largely to economic and political leaders. 


This fragmentation of man into areas over which various groups 
struggle to maintain their jurisdiction would appear to be nonsensical, 
since it tends to defeat the purposes of each group as it strives for 
the enrichment and fulfillment of that particular segment of man’s 
nature over which it undertakes to maintain jurisdiction. Harmony 
between jurisdictions can come to pass only when each special interest 
group realizes that it does not and cannot have a monopoly over a 
particular area of the nature of man. 

b. Energy factors essential to well-being. In order to understand 
fully the needs for healthy living, it is also essential to consider the 
relation of energy to health, since violations of some of the laws 
of energy are responsible at least in part for certain physical, mental, 
and social sicknesses of mankind. 

It is the view of the author, elaborated elsewhere,‘ that the human 
being is a manifestation of organized energy existing within an 
environment made up of energy systems. 

There seem to be at least five major classes of energy contained 
within the body of man, i.e.: Energy which is bound into matter; 
energy bound in form; energy bound in communication; energy 
which is held in special reserved for special purposes; and expand- 
able energy which is neither bound nor spent, and which is constantly 
available for use in satisfying whatever needs may arise. 

Energy factors which are essential to well-being stem largely from 
a consideration of man as a very complex and constantly shifting 
“energy field.”” Each unit of energy bound into matter, the atoms 
and molecules contained within the body of man, has its own energy 
field. For example, the energy field of each atom is relatively vast 


4“Man, Energy, and the Life Process,” by Halbert L. Dunn. Main Cur- 
rents in Modern Thought, 1958 (in press). 
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in its dimensions and relative to its total size binds within it vast 
quantities of space. To gain some idea of the relative distances in- 
volved, imagine the nucleus of an atom to be a mile in diameter. The 
electrons held by its polarized, electrostatic field of force would be 
whirling about the nucleus approximately a hundred thousand miles 
away from it. Yet all this vast reach of space would be ruled largely 
by the influence of a single energy field. 

c. Uniqueness versus cohesiveness. As atoms are built into mole- 
cules, new energy fields are created with polarities of their own and 
with new reaches of space bound within them. These energy fields 
overlap and interpenetrate each other. For instance, the energy field 
of an atom under certain conditions moves about or moves through 
the energy field of a molecule and in its course undergoes and causes 
certain stresses and strains to the containing fields of influence, It is 
probably through just such a process that the fundamental quality 
of uniqueness first becomes apparent. Some of the electrons at the 
periphery of a particular energy field are torn away and, since energy 
can never disappear into nothingness, join up with other break- 
away units of energy to form new energy organizations, with new 
polarities and new fields of influence. 

The lesson this teaches us is that both uniqueness and similarity 
are essential to the life process. It is not merely that inventive people 
are needed for their uniqueness in order to achieve social progress, 
but also that the inventiveness and uniqueness existing within the 
nature of every person should be fully developed. Every person needs 
to express himself creatively and in a unique way, if he is to find his 
own self-fulfillment in life. Likewise, it is necessary for each group, 
whether it be a family, community, or a nation, to respect and to 
cherish the uniqueness of its members, since each is a potential 
creator of mankind’s future. Responsibility and uniqueness within 
the individual are a polarity. All of us need to understand this fact 
and to nurture both poles of influence. Stability of the personality 
requires both qualities. 

d. Continuum of adjustment. Stability in the health process calls 
for a continuum of change. Maintenance of balance in the life process 
is a shifting point of equilibrium. Since everything in the environ- 
ment and within one’s body is changing all the time, balance cannot 
be maintained by the individual unless he is able to accommodate 
himself freely to changing conditions. 

The point of equilibrium, with its absence of strife and haste, is a 
favorable situation for the development of understanding, insight, 
aesthetic appreciation, and love. Rarely can depth of understanding 
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with others be arrived at in the rush of a busy day. The strongest 
human ties are born in this state of balance, ripening through appreci- 
ation of mutual interests into companionship and love. 

Fixations in social patterns and unyielding beliefs need to be 
replaced by a willingness to explore, and to question. Consequently, 
high-level wellness requires a continuum of adjustment in daily life. 
This can best be taught in the family and in the community. 

e. Open channels of communication. The life process binds large 
quantities of energy into communication requirements, for life is a 
voracious user of data and information in its restless, unending quest 
for answers. It must have access to data in order to fulfill its purposes. 
This involves open channels of communication. 

It is precisely in relation to the energy law of communication that 
Social Man sins most deeply against the emergence of the life pro- 
cess. If the calls and tissue systems of our bodies operated in the 
same fashion as Social Man, the various types of tissues and gland- 
ular substances would organize as pressure groups to present favored 
views and attempt to cut off data needed by the individual to solve 
in the best interests of the body as a whole, the problems facing’ him. 
Inevitably, body, mind, and spirit would sicken and die in the 
resultant chaos of the conflicting energy fields set up. 

f. Space considerations. One of the most basic threats to the 
emergence of “well communities” is the violation by Social Man 
of the basic needs for space within the social structure. (Space is 
defined in the energy sense as the varying potentials of influence 
within an energy field.) , 

Few persons, reading Piddington’s The Limits of Mankind, can 
fail to realize that space limitation is fast becoming the decisive factor 
in man’s destiny and that space rather than food or resources is the 
ultimate limiting factor to population growth. As man becomes more 
mobile, his need for space per individual becomes greater, not less. 
The space sufficient for a pedestrian, agrarian people is quite in- 
sufficient for a corresponding number of jet-age oriented individuals. 

Other forms of life compete with man for space. The wild forms 
of mammals, for instance, must have wilderness space if they are to 
survive. Even the most ferocious of animals are allies of man in his 
never-ending struggle with the high fertility of smaller forms of life. 
In fact, already the spread of man in total numbers and the spread 
of urban living and civilization’s culture are upsetting the ecological 
balance of nature in a variety of fundamental ways. 

All of these energy fundamentals as applied to the needs for 
healthy living seem to call for the restoration of balance in the various 
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factors of daily living which a community offers: A balance between 
work and play, intensity and relaxation, creative expression and cul- 
tural responsibilities. An environment in which polarities can be 
nurtured between parents and children, between the wisdom of 
maturity and the imagination of youth. An environment which fosters 
creative expression for the fulfillment of the individual and as a 
counterbalance to the conformity patterns fostered by society. And, 
above all, more space must be rebuilt into community design as a 
preventive measure to minimize tension and as a prerequisite to 
maximize freedom for the spirit of man to roam, to dream, and to 
mature, 


4. FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Again we return to the question: What kinds of designs, stand- 
ards, and methods of community development are conducive to high- 
level wellness for the individual and the family? Many answers can 
be developed, with many alternatives. Any adequate answer, however, 
must reflect an awareness of the fundamental principles needed for 
healthful living. 

High-level wellness, whether in family or community, visualizes 
a performance potential for the individual which approximates his 
maximum potential. In the life of high tension characteristic of our 
modern industrial society with its rapid pace, competitive activities, 
noise, anxieties, and sustained efforts in both work and pleasure, 
relaxation® has become a lost art and. time in which to practice it a 
luxury not usually available. The strain of the day frequently con- 
tinues into the evening hours in the travel home through crowded 
traffic lanes, in the hustle and bustle of social activities of family, life, 
and on into the restless slumber of troubled dreams. Recourse to 
alcohol, tranquilizers, and sleeping pills as “relaxers” brings a sense 
of reassurance to jagged nerves, But, they are not substitutes for the 
genuine relaxation of healthy living. 

Let us summarize, then, the high points of our sketchy review 
of social changes, the emergent spiral of life, and the needs for 
healthy living, as these may relate to community design. 

(1) Community management. A community needs to build into 
its design a representative and understanding management which has 
a sensitive and continuing concern for the high-level wellness of its 
people, both as families and as individuals. Ethical values must be 


5 The importance of releasing muscular tension and a discipline by which 
this can be achieved are treated by Edmund Jacobson, M. D., in You Must 
Relax, McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
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of particular concern to an enlightened management, because value 
attributes are learned early in life and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, crime, and neurosis starts with the orientation of the 
child toward life through an appreciation of aesthetic values, beauty 
in nature, interest in life in all its forms, and, particularly, an under- 
standing of his fellow man. 

(2) Space factors. In considering the characteristics of energy 
fields, it was brought out that space is the varying potential of influ- 
ence within an, energy field. A community, if it is to function as such, 
must exercise substantial control of the space area incorporated 
within it. Individuals and families need pedestrian areas for healthful 
living. Pedestrians and fast moving traffic do not mix. To permit 
through-traffic to penetrate community space is analogous to the 
energy bullets shot into the atom by the cyclotron in order to break 
down the atom into its components. In the same way, through-traffic 
is destructive to the community as an organization. Furthermore, 
some of the space within the community needs to be held in large 
blocks for common usage of all the people in the community. The 
beauty of trees, ponds, and open green spaces and the observation 
of bird life and other small creatures usually require larger spaces 
than the family yard. And, as one of my friends succinctly put it, 
“a growing boy needs to be able to throw a stone without breaking 
a window and to pedal a bike without attention to speeding auto- 
mobiles.” 

In a crowded world which encroaches ruthlessly on space, the 
community must protect this valuable asset for the most part within 
its own confines. Building codes must be drawn to reflect the com- 
munity’s need for pedestrian space. The question “Are the little boxes 
set on concrete squares within scraps of yards at the outskirts of our 
larger cities the slums of tomorrow?” is not an idle one. 

(3) The fostering of value attributes, wisdom, and understanding. 
If we are to encourage the value attributes in our children which 
are essential to a free society, there must be space available in which, 
with safety, children can play, dream, sense the beauty of nature, 
become aware of the wonders of life, and come to know and appre- 
ciate all types of people. How can a community encourage the various 
economic and racial elements to live within its confines? How can 
older persons be housed within the community so that they are avail- 
able to children in a casual and natural way? Perhaps, the love of 
nature can best be taught to neighborhood youngsters through nature 
walks so popular in the national park areas. Could not oldsters take 
on this pleasurable task? Perhaps wisdom and values can best be 
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instilled in the imaginative younger mind through the wisdom and 
maturity of older folks who have the time and the wish to spend it 
thus — for example, seminars on science, human relations, and the 
mysteries of life given in the open under shady trees. 

(4) Family needs and responsibilities. A family can become sick 
in more or less the same way that a person does. To whom can the 
sick and troubled family member now take His questions with any 
hope of finding help? To the doctor? Sometimes, but too often he is 
busy being a specialist. To the overworked teacher? To the social 
worker struggling with the “hopeless” families? The living community 
stimulates group activity, common interests, friendship, understand- 
ing, and develops answers to questions. 

Probably nothing affects the individual so much as the scale of 
values followed within the family circle and the example set by 
parents. The child must learn early that values are not all good or 
all bad and that people are not either perfect or entirely evil. The 
teaching of wisdom applied to values involves passing on to younger 
minds, insofar as possible, the ability to judge people and situations. 


(5) Emotional security and affection. The need for emotional 
security and affection, met by loving and being loved; for social 
recognition and status, met by respecting and being respected by the 
people who count in one’s world; and for a sense of one’s own worth, 
met by fulfilling one’s responsibilities and living up to one’s ideals, 
are basic needs common to all people. A community which ignores 
these universal needs cannot be a “well” community. 

(6) Creative expression, Last but by no means least, the need 
for creative expression satisfies a deep longing in every life and needs 
to be encouraged as a normal part of growth and the maturing of the 
personality. A community which does not provide healthful outlets 
for creative energies cannot be a “well” community. 

These are among the fundamentals that must be nurtured within 
the communities of the future, whether urban, urban-fringe, or rural 
in character, Let us develop the criteria for healthy living so that we 
can recognize them clearly and use them as a yardstick with which 
to measure each community as it is designed, built, and lived in. 


Dr. Dunn is Chief, National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 
3, D. €. 





A COLLEGE CLASS SPONSORS A COTTAGE OF BOYS 
AT A STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Walter W. Williamson 


As part of their regular classroom work in a methods course, 
Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School, seventeen students 
at the State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, “adopted” thirty- 
seven delinquent boys in a cottage at the Maryland Training School. 
The students visited the cottage regularly and presented recreational 
programs that included dances of many types, softball, relay races, 
egg dyeing, table games and singing. Refreshments, including home- 
made cakes and cookies, were served the boys after each recreational 
period ; and at this time the students had an opportunity to talk with 
the boys individually or in small groups. 

In developing the project, the college instructor had two main 
purposes in mind for the students: the first, to give the students 
actual experiences in working with children who have serious prob- 
lems ; and the second, to bring about desirable changes in attitudes 
toward delinquent children or children who do not adjust well to 
the demands of society. 

The students also had two major purposes for the project: the 
first, to give whatever help they could to the rehabilitation program 
of the training school ; and the second, to help the boys change their 
attitudes toward teachers from rejection to acceptance. 

The Maryland Training School, located in a rural area of Balti- 
more County, approximately eight miles from the college campus, 
is the only correctional institution for white boys from seven to 
eighteen years of age in the state. The boys live in cottages with 
about twenty-five to forty boys in a cottage. According to the director 
of the guidance clinic at the training school, the average I.Q, of the 
boys is 85. Approximately ninety per cent of the boys come from 
broken homes. The institution, unfortunately, has a very low rate 
of success in rehabilitating the boys. Twenty-five per cent of the 
inmates are recidivists; however, an estimated total of eighty per 
cent of the inmates return to a correctional institution at some time 
in their lives. 

Local civic groups are sponsors for the individual cottages and 
at different times during the year present programs for the boys in 
those cottages; however, there are not enough sponsors for all the 
cottages. 

In the cottage of which the college students became sponsors the 
boys ranged in age from eleven to fifteen years, but all of them were 
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working scholastically on an elementary school level of achievement. 
The crimes for which the boys had been committed included car 
theft, burglary, arson, truancy from school and home, and sex offences. 
According to one of the administrators of the school, the children 
in this cottage were the most difficult ones to work with in the lower 
division. One of the boys had been classified at one time as crimin- 
ally insane; another was diagnosed as having suicidal and homicidal 
tendencies ; and six boys were classified as homosexual. 


Undertaking the sponsorship was suggested by some of the stu- 
dents in the class in answer to a questionnaire submitted by the 
instructor to the group at the beginning of the semester. In one part 
of the questionnaire the students were asked to list activities of 
interest in which they would like to engage during the semester. 
Since only one student had visited the training school, the class 
decided to go to the school and observe its program. Fortunately 
the college schedule allowed the students to spend a full day at the 
training school, and during that time the students observed the 
academic classrooms in the lower school and had interviews with 
the principal of this school, the director of the guidance clinic, a social 
worker, and a married couple who were cottage parents. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, the students had lunch with the boys in a 
cottage where there was no sponsor. The following day at the college 
the students evaluated their experiences and decided that they could 
fulfill a worthwhile function as sponsors of the cottage in which they 
had eaten lunch. 

At the beginning of the semester, however, many of the students 
expressed some doubt about the value of the project or questioned 
their own ability to work satisfactorily with the type child who lived 
at the training school. Excerpts from their written evaluations show 
some of their earlier fears and how they were resolved as time passed. 
One student summarized the feeling of several when she wrote: 


At first, I was very much against our proposed trips to the 
Maryland Training School. I felt that I did not want to associate 
with this type boy, and would not enjoy my experiences there, 
but I went along since the other people seemed so much in 
favor of the idea. 

The first time, I was very reluctant to go, and kept thinking 
of many reasons that could give me a good excuse for not going. 
However, once there, everything was all right. I was able to 
forget my former objections and found myself really enjoying 
myself, able to talk and exchange ideas with the boys. 
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So it is that with subsequent visits I have enjoyed the 
visits more and more. I began to realize more and more that 
it is often not the boy’s fault alone that he is in such a position, . . 

It has been a very educational experience for me, one that 
I have enjoyed more and more. Through meeting and talking 
to the boys, we get more of an idea of what makes a “boy who 
went wrong” tick. Often it is not his fault entirely. 

Most of the students had preconceived ideas or misconceptions 
which later proved to be groundless. For the most part they were 
afraid of the boys. A student who felt considerable fear wrote: 

When first I heard that our “block”* was to visit the Mary- 
land Training School for Boys, I pictured a trip to a prison. 
However, after questioning several boys attending State Teach- 
ers College who work at the training school, I thought the girls 
in the “block” would need armed protection. .. . 

The observation of the “school” astounded me. I saw what 
appeared to be typical elementary schoolboys. . . . I couldn’t 
help but feel sorry for the boys and actually I was glad to learn 
that we would have an opportunity to give a party for them and 
try to entertain in a fashion which would be beneficial. 

Another student wrote: 

At first mention of M.T.S., I wasn’t too enthusiastic. I wasn’t 
sure of the response of the boys or my ability to cope with this 
unusual situation. All my worry was worthless, as I found out 
about one minute after entering Montgomery Cottage. The boys 
were no problem and I suddenly felt at ease. They were quite 
friendly and talkative. I believe they were interested in us mainly 
because we were interested in them. ... 

Undoubtedly the student who has strong tendencies toward intro- 
version often has difficulty in understanding the child who shows 
aggressive behavior. The experience of working and playing with 
the training school boys evidently has helped this type student. One 
of these students described her feelings in the following manner: 

Personally, I was very much in doubt about returning to 
the Training School. Although the luncheon meeting on our 
first trip to the Training School gave me a favorable impression 
of what they try to do for the boys, I did not feel overly enthusi- 
astic about returning there again. Because I was a very shy 
and timid child, I always stayed far away from the children who 


1 “Block” refers to a block of educational methods courses the students take 
prior to student teaching. 
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were “behavior problems.” I guess this way of thinking has 
carried over until today, But now, more and more, I am begin- 
ning to realize that often these children are a product of the 
environment that they are in, and many factors and incidents 
led up to their admission to the Training School — neglect in 
the home, idle hours for getting into trouble, desire to receive 
in school the attention they should get in the home, but do not 
receive — more and more I am beginning to realize that you 
cannot say, “He is a juvenile delinquent,” and leave the rest 
to fate to handle. .... 

Because of the boys that I have talked to at the Training 
School, and my own increased knowledge of the situation that 
is tearing down my former biases, I am looking forward to our 
next visit to the Maryland Training School. 


Throughout their written evaluations the students showed many, 
many examples of growth in their understanding of children, particu- 
larly of children whose backgrounds were different from their own. 
In addition to the examples already given, some others were as fol- 
lows: 

Our activities at the Maryland Training School have made a 
prominent contribution to my experiences with people. Previously 
my contacts with young boys had been limited to a thirteen 
year old brother and his friends. The visits to the training 
school have not merely added to my experiences but broadened 
them, because most of the boys there have a background that is 
quite different from mine. Their attitudes and sense of values 
are different from any with which I have ever been associated. . . 

... Our visits have made me realize that the boys assigned 
to the training school are ordinary children who unfortunately 
have many serious problems which have caused them to commit 
serious offenses against society. Prior to this I had considered 


such individuals only as freaks and hoodlums. 
* * * * 


I definitely feel that my experiences at Maryland Training 
School have added a great deal to my knowledge of people and 
children in general. It was, and still is to a certain extent, 
difficult for me to understand people a little different than I, 
but by working with the boys at the school, I have been exposed 
to situations and problems quite remote from what I have pre- 
viously been exposed to. 

Before I embarked on this new and different experience, I 
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had no idea of some of the situations and problems some people 
are forced to face. ... 

By working with the boys, I have learned that a great deal 
of understanding is required for those less fortunate than I. 
I have heard and read about such things like the boys have told 
me about, however, actually knowing someone with such prob- 
lems, it makes me want to really do something about it. Every- 
thing seems so true to life when it comes from the mouths of 
the boys. ... 

Although there had been a negative reaction from some of the 
boys when they learned that the college students were studying to 
become teachers, they soon responded in a favorable manner. At their 
first meeting, during lunch, they conversed freely without realizing 
that the students would be future teachers. During the conversation, 
when they heard about the future vocation of the students, they re- 
ceived the information with mixed reactions. A student reported that 
one of the boys with whom she had been talking “turned pale and 
trembled violently’ when she mentioned she was going to be a 
teacher. Another boy said to one of the students, “You can’t be a 
teacher: You’re nice.” He relented somewhat when he found that 
she was going to become a teacher in elementary school and not in 
junior high school where he had had unfortunate experiences, Gradu- 
ally, however, the boys improved in their attitudes toward teachers. 
In describing this change two of the students wrote later on in the 
semester : 


I glowed all over when one of the boys said to me, “Gee, I 
wouldn’t mind going to school if all of my teachers were like 


you.” To me this is the highest compliment I could receive. 
* * * * 


I think our visits have done a lot to alter the idea that I 
know many of the boys had about teachers. When we told them 
we were teachers they could hardly believe it, they seemed to 
have thought that all teachers were horrid and mean. Many of 
the boys there are there for playing hookey from school. They 
can’t seem to get over the fact that everyone of us plan to be 
teachers and yet we are just as human as they are. It probably 
is a little difficult for them to understand that teachers are people 
just like them who enjoy doing pretty much the same things 
they do. 

The boys cooperated fully in all the activities that the students 
organized, a rather surprising fact since many of the boys had rather 
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severe emotional problems and had been found difficult to work with 
in other situations at the school. 

The reaction of the boys was described by several students as 
follows: 


I’m positive that the boys have enjoyed our visits, and I think 
it has done them a lot of good to know that others are still inter- 
ested in them; especially when some of them have been forsaken 
by their own families. From their reactions, I don’t believe that 
very many of the boys have ever played the type of games that 
we planned for them or sang socially before. In fact, a few of 
| them had never even dyed eggs. However, I noticed the boys did 
| not “turn up their noses,” but joined in heartily and gave us their 
fullest attention. Maybe the boys will begin to see another side 


to the world they hold a grudge against. 
* # * 








On our visit the second time even the shy boys were beaming 
when they saw us. They were all beaming in more ways than 
one. The first time we went they were slightly disheveled, but 
this time they were scrubbed and had slick and shining hair. In 


fact, some were still combing when we got there. 
* * * x 


Oe 


... As we were putting on our wraps the boys all wanted to 
talk and say they had a nice evening. They clung to us and made 
us promise we would come back soon... . All the things that 
hadn’t been said during the evening were said now in these last 
few minutes. 

In addition to expressing their appreciation orally, the boys wrote 
“thank you” letters after the parties at the training school. One of 

these letters was as follows: 


Dear Dr. Williams, 
I wish to thank you for the party that we had on last Wednes- 
day. I think we all had a very good time. I want to thank the 
ladies for the party too; we had a good time singing, and espe- 
cially when we were rolling eggs with our noses. It was also fun 
dancing to the Bunnyhop & the hokey pokey. I liked the man 
that was making out he was a rabbit too. Well, I guess that’s all 
for now. Happy Easter to you & the ladies, 
Yours truly, 


J 


As the students became enthusiastic, some of course more quickly 
than others, they seemed to enjoy the activities as much as the boys. 
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In addition to the outcomes mentioned previously, the students de- 
rived other benefits as a result of the experiences with the boys. An 
apt summary of these was made by a student who wrote: 


This experience can be evaluated from two points of view: 
Its value to us as future teachers, and its value to the boys. From 
the beginning, it has drawn us, as members of the same block, 
closer together by giving all of us a common interest. It has been 
evident in all of our courses that we have gotten to know each 
other better and can work easier as a group. As far as aiding us 
as future teachers, I feel that it has been the most worthwhile 
experience we’ve had outside of Junior Participation®. The basic 
reason for my thinking this is that there has been nothing arti- 
ficial about the situation; it is a challenge, and we are practicing 
a number of the methods about which we are learning. About the 
most valuable of these has been the chance to gain experience in 
working with children, and wanting to do something to help them 
meet their needs. 

The situation has required lesson plans, and we’ve found that 
a well-planned and diversified program which keeps up their 
interest and allows everyone to participate is necessary. Each 
committee discovered that well-organized preparation was essen- 
tial, and also discovered that the plans had to be flexible enough 
to take care of any situation which might have come up.... 

One thing which has been an “eye-opener” to me has been 
the discovery that these boys have basically the very same inter- 
ests of any other boys who are their age. If these things can be 
emphasized and developed, it may do a lot to make the boys 
useful citizens. 


At the end of the college year, before they left for the summer, 
a majority of the students decided to continue the program the next 
semester, although at that time all of them would be doing full-time 
student teaching, In the final evaluations three of the students con- 
veyed the feelings of many as they wrote: 


I am very glad to have had this experience at the Training 
School. I have become interested enough that I am now preparing 
to correspond with one of the boys over the summer, and am 
looking forward to going back in the fall again. 

* * * * 


2 Junior Participation refers to a five-day period when the students spend 
the entire day in public school classrooms. 
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I have acquired many new and interesting friendships with 
these boys and certainly ones I shall never forget. I’m glad that 
I will be given the opportunity to return next year. Every time 
that I visit with the boys, I feel that I will always learn something 
from them, and this will help to broaden me and my understand- 
ing of them, and those similar to them. 

* x * 

I think we enjoyed this experience because it was not forced 
upon us and we got a feeling of personal gratification from it. 
I feel that if it was made a requirement it would lose the worth- 
while feeling that we received from the contacts we made there. 
People are more inclined to enjoy things if they know that they 
don’t have to do them if they don’t want to, and I think this is 
one of the main reasons we enjoyed the trips to the school so 
much. 

SUMMARY 
1. Instructor’s Purposes 


As far as definite outcomes of the project are concerned, the college 
students probably benefited more than the boys at the training school. 
At least the results for them were more tangible and more readily 
distinguisable. One outcome was the acquiring of some practical back- 
ground of educational procedures needed in working with children. 
During the time that the project was under way, the students had 
considerable experience in planning and carrying out activities for 
boys who have serious problems. The students’ evaluations showed 
that they learned many things about working with children, concepts 
that would have been difficult for them to gain by indirect methods. 

An analysis of the evaluations of the students showed that their 
attitudes toward delinquent children had undergone considerable 
change as a result of their experiences. In the beginning of the sem- 
ester the students for the most part had rather immature, erroneous 
ideas of delinquent children, describing them as hoodlums and freaks ; 
and some students even showed definite fear of this type child. These 
ideas were dispelled by actual contact with the boys, a change that 
was most important for the development of mature, understanding 
teachers. 

In addition to the achievement of these original purposes for the 
project, the students seemed to benefit in other ways, too. The stu- 
dents’ close relationship with the boys, their enthusiasm, a strong 
group spirit, a sense of responsibility, and a willingness to give of 
themselves were other outcomes that resulted from the experience of 
working with the boys. 
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2. Students’ Purposes 

Undoubtedly the students’ objectives were achieved, also, through 
their satisfying experiences with the boys. The boys’ reactions to all 
the activities showed that the students’ efforts to supplement the re- 
habilitation program were successful; not one activity was rejected 
by the boys. 

As far as this group of future teachers was concerned, the boys’ 
attitudes underwent a change from feelings of mistrust and suspicion 
to happy acceptance. There is not evidence, however, to show that the 
boys will generally accept the teachers with whom they come in con- 
tact after they leave the training school. It can only be hoped, of 
course, that their changed attitude in this situation will help them 
when they return to their own schools. 


3. Additional Outcomes 

There were other results in addition to the forementioned ones, 
and these seemed to aid the boys for the most part. Besides enjoying 
the activities and refreshments, the boys seemed to value their friendly 
relationship with the students. From all indications the boys were 
very appreciative of the interest the students showed in their welfare. 
All the boys were assured of regular visits by persons who were sin- 
cerely glad to see them, and some of the boys began to correspond 
with the students, another sign that they valued the interest shown 
in them. 


CONCLUSION 


It must be remembered that the project was only a small part of 
the intensive rehabilitation program of the training school, the pur- 
pose of which is to return to society boys who will become responsible 
citizens. To change the basic causes of delinquent behavior is an ex- 
tremely complex task, one that requires the full cooperation of home, 
school and society. Although studies show that there is no easy solu- 
tion to delinquency, there is a need for a more enlightened public, 
one that understands the intricacies of the situation. Since schools and 
teacher training institutions are actively involved in some of the 
problems of delinquency and its prevention, there is a real necessity 
for teachers, or prospective teachers, to become acquainted with the 
rehabilitation program for delinquent to fulfilling a useful function, 
helps provide this opportunity, 


Walter W. Williamson is Supervisor of Elementary Shcool Student 
teaching at the State Teachers’ College, Towson, Maryland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Little Smoky Ridge by Marion Pearsall. Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press, 1959 pp. 205-xv. 


The “cultural island” is one of the most fascinating haunts of 
sociologists. In this study, with its fictitious name, the author has 
approached one of the fast disappearing American frontier islands 
with keen insight and scientific detachment. 

The social network of the 105 people in this Tennessee hinterland 
community is dissected so that the underlying motivations, mores, and 
relationships are clearly visible. The original narrow limits of her 
research have been expanded to include findings of other competent 
workers so that the book does not suffer from the usual ills associated 
with rushing doctoral dissertations into print. 

The trained sociologist will be drawn to three chapters dealing 
with the development of specific cultural forms and their interplay 
with the “outside.” The patterns of conflict in this microcosm suggest 
paths which the more familiar acculturation problems might take. The 
book has a further use in that the first two chapters could be used 
as guides by college freshmen as how to place social groups in their 
relationships with historical past, physical milieu, and organizational 
context. 

The author entertains a discussion of the relevancy of the Turner 
Thesis, in Chapter 4, which is unfortunately ended abruptly without 
justice to Turner or the relationships of individualism and corporate 
living. 

Otherwise this is a well-rounded and stimulating contribution to 
the field of sociology. 

STANLEY B. KLEIN 





First Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Research, 
edited by Frank W. Banghart. Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Deita 
Kappa, 1960. xvit+112 pages. $2.00. 


The goals of Phi Delta Kappa, the men’s national honorary edu- 
cational fraternity, are research, service, and leadership. That is why 
it is sponsoring a group of annual symposia on educational research, 
conducted by outstanding specialists in the field. The stated purpose 
of this volume, the first of a series, was critically to evaluate the 
theoretical framework of educational research methodology. 

Nicholas A. Fattu, Director of Indiana University’s Institute of 
Educational Research, emphasized the need for “inspired, sustained, 
and systematic research in education similar to that which has graced 
the older sciences.” The clue to this situation, he explained, is the 
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absence of financial rewards in the area. The federal government’s 
participation in educational research projects, Herbert S. Conrad, 
Chief of the Research and Statistics Section in the U. S. Office of 
Education pointed out, has created problems that touch on intellectual 
freedom and intellectual integrity. Warren G. Findley, of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Pupil Personnel in the Atlanta Public Schools, 
stressed the need for grappling with actual problems that beset schools 
today. Ralph W. Tyler, Director of the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University, indicated the 
kinds of contributions that other fields, like anthropology, psychology, 
and sociology can offer in developing programs of educational re- 
search. Ernest Nagel, John Dewey Professor of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University, suggested how philosophers might play a constructive 
role in the formulation of educational objectives. 

The contributors’ themes varied widely but every presentation 
was marked by great intellectual maturity. These men were not afraid 
to face the colossal difficulties which confront the researcher. Cynics 
may say that every educational experiment is “doomed to success.” 
In reality, educational research, like other types of research, is a 
“bark of success on a sea of failure.’”’ The stature of the discussants 
is evident in their willingness to admit this fact. 

If succeeding volumes attain the same high level as the first, the 
series may stimulate and give direction to educational research in the 
next decade. This work should be read widely in colleges and uni- 
versities, state departments of education, and local school systems. 

FREDERICK SHAW 





Encyclopedia of Educational Research, edited by Chester W. Harris. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960, xxix+1564 pages. $25.00. 


The publication of the original edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research in 1941, was a memorable event. It brought 
together, in a single comprehensive volume, the achievements of a 
generation of researchers who had dedicated themselves to improving 
American education. That is why its merits were quickly recognized. 

The current edition is the second revision. (The first revised 
version was brought out in 1950.) Like its predecessors, it is a 
cooperative endeavor of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, which sponsored it, Over two hundred authorities in the area 
of educational research offered contributions. 

This is not a general encyclopedia of education, but a review of 
educational research. Its aim, like that of preceding editions, is to 
offer an evaluation, synthesis, and interpretation of all research 
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pertinent to education in the twentieth century. The topics it con- 
siders center about seven clusters of subjects—the students, the 
social setting of education, its historical background, educational 
philosophy, the major tasks of education (such as administration, cur- 
riculum, counseling, instruction, and evaluation), the major school 
levels and school programs, and methods of research. On the average, 
each subject is treated in thirty articles. These articles employ the 
large-unit organization, which enables the author to consider many 
related problems in a given area. Under “Federal Relations to Edu- 
cation,” for example, John K. Norton considers federal support to 
education, educational programs under the direction of its agencies, 
its programs for special groups, and federal advisory, consultative, 
and research services. Employing this approach, he covers seemingly 
disparate subjects, such as early land grants to western states, 4-H 
Clubs, education of Indians, legislation for disabled veterans, and 
White House Conferences on Education. 

This volume presents a comprehensive summary of knowledge 
in the various branches of educational research; it also indicates 
unexplored areas for future investigation. Grateful readers will find 
the style refreshingly free from jargon and “pedaguese.”” Every profes- 
sional library for teachers should have a copy of this valuable reference 
work. 

FREDERICK SHAW 





The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Education, by Earl 
J. McGrath. Institute of Higher Education, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959, 65pp. 


“Specialized and professionally slanted instruction 
in the academic departments disestablished the concep- 
tion of a liberal education as a definite body of knowl- 
edge.” 

“The liberal arts college must, however, regain and 
affirm a clear, feasible, and independent mission.” 


In a well written, clearly organized and very persuasive pamphlet, 
Dr. McGrath has called upon the liberal arts colleges to “throw off 
the shackles’ of conventional graduate education and reaffirm their 
traditional function of leadership in American society. He proposes 
that specialized instruction of the college should give way to “compre- 
hensive courses embracing the facts, principles, and intellectual pro- 
cedures employed in a wide range of subject matter and applicable to 
a host of complex social and political problems.” He further urges 
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that instruction in graduate studies be separated from that in under- 
graduate and that the undergraduate college teacher be given a road 
ahead separate from that now bounded by specialized investigation 
and publication. 

“Concomitantly,” he writes, “graduate schools would be able to 
devote their efforts more effectively to the two equally demanding 
but somewhat different responsibilities of educating college teachers 
and training investigators.” 

A good part of Dr. McGrath’s report is devoted to a historical 
analysis of relationships between graduate and undergraduate educa- 
tion and to a stress upon the differences between these two functions. 
The influence of Professor W. H. Cowley of Stanford University, who 
has been stressing this distinction in his writings and talks for the 
past decade, is clear in much of this basic material. 

Without in any way questioning either the validity or the vital 
pertinence of the report, his reviewer does have some reservations con- 
cerning Dr. McGrath’s continuing stress upon the role of the gradu- 
ate school in undermining traditional liberal education and the im- 
portance of a return to the principles of the 19th century colleges. 
Rather, it would seem a sounder approach to stress the fact that con-- 
ditions in the mid-20th century differ substantially from those in the 
mid-19th century. The university structure, the graduate school stress 
upon scholarship, and the specialization of subject matter in Amer- 
ican higher education reflected German influences. But they also 
developed as a reaction against the intellectual sterility of the early 
colleges, their limited classical curriculum, and their failure to chal- 
lenge students. These deficiencies are described, for example, in a 
recent biography of Mark Hopkins. It would seem also that Dr. 
McGrath’s proposed general education rests upon an integration of 
the knowledge which the universities and their graduate schools have 
contributed. It takes up where they leave off rather than returns to 
what used to be. 

E. D. DurRYEA 
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